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mood. The depths of these men were troubled. If we
can see their agonies only as grimaces, we had better
leave them alone.

But the time will come, and the work will be done.
Not until the twentieth century is fully aware of the
nineteenth and has exerted itself to put a valuation
upon its achievement, will it have the strength for an
achievement of its own. When the work is being done
and nineteenth century England is being seen in its true
relation to the European consciousness of the period,
Henri-Frederic Amiel will be one of the landmarks in
the survey. He may even be a basis for the triangulation,
as a piece of flat,, unbroken, compact ground serves best
for the certain measurement of the great peaks on the
horizon.

The nineteenth century was complex and titanic,, a
saeculum mirabile if ever there was one, a century difficult
to comprehend by reason of the magnitude of the peaks
that rose from it. In it Amiel appears like one of those
little convex mirrors which reflect, in bright and distinct
minuscule, the colossal landscape on to which the
window opens. All the potentialities are there, none of
the realizations. He is a microcosm of the moral effort
and moral perturbation of a century in which moral
effort and perturbation reached a climax. Now that
we are in the trough of the wave, weary and impatient
beforehand of the attempt to penetrate into the signifi-
cance of a Tolstoy, a Nietzsche, or a Dostoevsky, it is
well that we should have a miniature in Amiel to
remind us that this was a pigrny in the days when there
were giants.

From the days of Rousseau until the end of the nine-
teenth century the European mind was concentrated
upon a moral problem. It is sometimes said that the